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STEAM NAVIGATION. 





[The British Queen, Steam-Ship.] 


Tue alliance of steam with the press, the ship, and the 
railway-carriage, is a power which has only been intro- 
duced into the world within the recollection of the pre- 
sent generation. Can there be a doubt of the vast in- 
fluence which this triple connection must exercise upon 
the future destinies of mankind? or is there a more 
magnificent subject for speculation than the triumphs of 
civilization and knowledge which will be the result of 
this confederation of the highest elements of social pro- 
gress—knowledge, commerce, and the facilities of inter- 
course—over all the kingdoms of the earth? Is a bar- 
barous country like Africa to be won from the moral 
darkness which overshadows its vast surface,—what more 
potent agent for effecting this object than the steam-ship 
which carries the white man into the heart of the country, 
and renders the great rivers by which he penetrates the 
tributaries of religion, peace, and commerce? In a coun- 
try whose inhabitants have already conquered the physi- 
cal difficulties of the soil, and who have rendered every 
part of it fertile and pleasant, who already acknowledge 
the advantages of law and order, but whose intellectual 
faculties are benumbed by some benighting influence,— 
there may the steam-press be set to work to awaken them 
from their torpor and to impart higher views of the in- 
tellectual dignity of man. To such a country as Eng- 
land the railway steam-carriage will afford advantages 
not less important in the circumstances in which she 
is placed. Every railroad which renders the chain of” 
rapid communication more complete and_ extensive, 
adds, we may hope, so much power to the force of truth 
and the consequent extinction of error, and leads the way 
Vou. IX. 





to a higher moral and physical condition of the com- 
munity. 

The first efficient steam-vessel was launched in the 
United States of America, on the Hudson, by Fulton, in 
1807; and in Great Britain it was not until 1812 that 
Henry Bell’s little steam-boat of three-horse power began 
to ply on the Clyde between Glasgow and Greenock. In 
1814 there were not a dozen steam-vessels in the United 
Kingdom. Now they are to be found within the waters 
of every civilized part of the world and swarming on 
every considerable navigable river. Commercial inter- 
course is extensively carried on by their means on the 
coasts and countries bordering the Irish Channel, the 
German Ocean, the Adriatic, the Mediterranean, the 
Black Sea, the Baltic; and an increasing trade and 
traffic are occasioned by the certainty and s with which 
they are navigated on these seas, as well as on all the 
great European rivers, the Rhine, the Elbe, the Danube, 
the Thames, the Humber, the Mersey, and the Severn. 
They have effected perhaps greater results in Ireland 
than any legislative measures which have ever been 
enacted in connection with that country. It is scarcely 
sixteen years since the first vessel carrying merchandise 
plied across the Irish Channel during winter; and. two 
years ago the City of Dublin Company had a fleet of 
twenty-one first-rate sea-going’ steamers, propelled by 
engines of 5550 aggregate horse-power. The intercourse 
which is now established between Great Britain and 
Ireland renders it utterly impossible to avoid the prompt 
application of measures of political amelioration, which 
but for this cause might have been neglected . delayed. 
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England and the United States of Americ& litve kept 
far ahead of all othef cotntfies in the enetgy with which 
they have availed themselves of the advantages of steam 
navigation. At present there are about eight hundred 
steam-boats of all sizes in the United Kingdom, and in 
the United States there ate pethaps at this time a still 
larger number. The number built in the United King- 
dom is sometimes seventy or eighty each year ; and about 
five years ago the total number was six hundred, which 
had increased at the end of 1838 to seven hundred and 
sixty (exclusive of those not registered), namely :— 


Average Horse-Power. 


No. of Vessels. Average Tonnage. 


256 r : 66 2 

145 ‘ « 122 ; ‘ 47 
84 : ‘ 211 : . 90 
63 ; ‘ 287 r 4 120 
16 : . 86l ‘ ‘ 147 
41 7 . é ‘ 266 


10 ° - 769 ° . $800 


It was estimated that the number of river steamers 
and small coasters was four hundred and eighty-four, 
and that there were two hundred and eighty-two large 
coasters and sea-going ships. Nearly two hundred were 
registered or ascertained to belong to the port of London ; 
nearly sixty were plying on the Humber, Trent, and 
Ouse ; and above eighty on the Mersey. 

From a Report made to Congress at the end of 1838, 
it appears that simee the introduction of steam navigation 
1300 steam-vesp@le yhad been built in the United States, 
and of this niftber two hiidred and sixty had been lost 
and two hundred and forty worn ot The total number 
in service was coiigequently eight hundied. In 1834 the 
number of\.steamt-éssels in the States was eighty- 
eight, and in 1837 theré Wéfé one hundred and thirty- 
four built. On the western and south-western waters, 
where not a single steam-boat had appeared in 1811, 
and only two hundred and thirty-four in 1834, there 
were four hundred constantly plying at the end of 1838; 
and seventy were employed upon the north-western lakes. 
With the exception of the latter and a few on the Atlantic 
coast, which are fitted out like sea-going vessels, the 
American steam-boats have neither masts nor sails, and 
the machinery and cabins are usually raised above the 
decks. Those which ply on the Hudson and on the 
eastern waters are remarkable for their enormous engines 
and the great speed which they maintain, the rate being 
occasionally sixteen and a half miles per hour; and the 
voyage from New York to Albany, a distance of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, is performed in ten hours, includ- 
ing stoppages to take in and land passengers. A few 
iron steam-boats are used on the shallow waters. The 
largest steam-boat in the United States in 1838 was the 
Natchez, of eight hundred and sixty tons, with an engine 
of about three hundred horse-power. The Illinois and 
the Madison, plying on Lake Erie, were of seven hundred 
and fifty tons and seven hundred tons. Wood was at first 
commonly used as fuel, but bituminous coal, and in some 
instances anthracite, is superseding this material in many 
parts of the Union. 

In 1835 the number of steam-boats in France was only 
one hundred, and in 1836 only five were added to this 
number; but the government had forty steam-vessels, 
twenty of which were employed in the Mediterranean. 

In the spring of 1838 a new era commenced in the history 
of steam navigation, when the Great Western steam-ship and 
the Sirius made the passage across the Atlantic, the former 
from Bristol in fifteen days, and the latter from Cork in 
nineteen days. It is true that a steam-vessel had crossed 
the Atlantic before, but the dependence upon steam power 
was not complete in the instance of the Savannah, which 
made the voyage from New York to Liverpool, in 1919, in 
twenty-six days. In 1828 also the Curacoa, an English 
duilt vessel, with two engines, each of fifty horse-power, 
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proceeded from Hollamil to the Dutch West Tatliess and 
Several years before the voyage of the Great Western, the 
Enterprise steam-ship made the voyage to India. These 
were but solitary efforts, and it is only since April, 1838, 
that the problem of steaming across the Atlantic has 
been practically settled and become a permanent mode of 
transport. The mails from Falmouth to the Mediterra- 
nean had been regularly conveyed by steam-ships for 
seven or eight years before, but from the performance of 
these vessels it was assumed that no vessel could calculate 
upon making a voyage exceeding two thousand miles with 
any quantity of fuel which it could be made to carry ; and, 
notwithstanding the great improvements which had been 
constantly taking place in adapting steam-machinery to 
sea-going vessels, yet a permanent and profitable com- 
munication between Great Britain and New York was 
still deemed (in April, 1837), by a well-known man of 
science, as “in a high degree improbable,” and it was 
stated by him that the extreme limit of a practicable steam 
passage would be from the western coast of Ireland to 
Halifax, a distance of about two thousand two hun- 
dred miles; to perform which the average time re- 
quired would be nineteen days. In April, 1838, however, 
the Great Western left Bristol for New York, a distance 
of three thousand five hundred miles, and in fifteen 
days she lamded her passengers at New York. The 
Sirius, which had sailed from Cork four days earlier, 
and was not expféssly built for the voyage, arrived the 
same day. The Whole population of the city was thrown 
into a state of excitement and enthusiasm, arising in 
no small degree from the emotions which connected this 
triumph with the fact that it had been accomplished 
ten of thé same energetic Mad@@S themselves. This 
event will be dwelt upon with pride when the valley of 
the Mississippi and the praities of the far West teem 
with millions of the great Transatlantic Anglo-Saxon 
people. 

At her departure from Bristel on her first voyage, the 
Great Western had on boatd six hundred and sixty tons 
of coal, of which only four hundred and fifty-two tons 
were used when she reached New York. In several of 
her subsequent voyages the average consumption of coal 
has been twenty-seven tons per day, and, allowing one 
hundred tons to each eight hundred miles, it would have 
been quite possible, with the two hundred tons remaining 
ou her arrival at New York, to have proceeded sixteen 
hundred miles farther ; thus making a voyage exceeding 
five thousand miles. One of the homeward voyages of 
this vessel has been made in twelve days and a half, from 
New York to Bristol, a rate equal to eleven miles and 
two-thirds of a mile per hour, or two hundred and eighty 
miles per day; and she has performed eight miles and 
three-quarters with a gale directly ahead. The length of 
the voyage out and home may be estimated at from 
twenty-seven to thirty days. The average rate of those 
splendid sailing-vessels called the “ Liners,” out and 
home, between New York and Liverpool, was fifty days, 
the time occupied by one of the old line of packets aver- 
aging fifty-seven days. The Great Western landed one 
hundred and fifty-two passengers on her voyage from 
New York in July last. The officers, crew, and en- 
gineers are about sixty in number, and accommodation 
could be provided for nearly one hundred more passen- 
gers. The saloon is seventy-five feet long, twenty-one 
broad, exclusive of recesses on each side, where the 
breadth is thirty-four feet and the height nine feet. The 
decorations are in the highest degree tasteful and elegant, 
and the apartment may vie with those of the club-houses 
of London in luxury and magnificence. The splendour 
of a saloon is, however, a matter of very inferior conse- 
quence, and it is higher praise to state that the more 
essential parts of the vessel and all her machinery are 
examples of mechanical skill and ingenuity which cannot 


be surpassed. 
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The British Queen is another ocean-steamer, built at 
a cost of one hundred thousand pounds, for the passage 
across the Atlantic. She was launched on the Queen’s 
birth-day in 1838, and made her first voyage from Lon- 
don to New York last year. The President, another 
great steam-ship, is at this moment just on the point of 
making her first voyage to the United States. The 
Liverpool is employed between Liverpool and New York, 
and made her first voyage in the same year that the 
Great Western accomplished her first passage. The fol- 
lowing table shows the dimensions of the hull and ma- 
chinery of three of these ocean-going vessels :— 




















Great British 
Dimensions. Westeru. Queen, President. 
Extreme length . feet] 236 275 265 
Yitto under-deck , | Q12 245 238 
Ditto keel » | 904 225 220 
Breadth within the pad- 

dle-boxes . ‘ ” 85 4 in, 40 41 
Ditto, including do. = 59 8 in, 64 64 
Depth of hold at mid- 

ships . . ° - 23 Zin. 97 Gin. 23 6 iy, 
Tons of space r » | 6793 1053 ood 
Tonnage of engine-room ,, | 641! 953 ~- 
Total Tonnage . tons | 1321 2016 1840 
Power of engines horses| 450 500 540 
Diameter of cylinders, inches} 73 774 80 
Length of stroke . feet 7 7 7 
Diameter of paddle- 

wheels . ° » 28 Qin. 30 6in. 31 
Total weight of en- 

gines, boilers, and 

water ° - tons| 480 500 500 
Total weight of coals, 

20 days’ consumption ,, | 600 750 750 
Total weight of cargo » | 250 500 750 
Draught of water with 

the above weight of 

stores ° - feet 16 Sin. 16 7 in. 17 














The government has made a contract for several large 
ocean-steamers, which are to convey the mails to the 
West Indies and to other colonial dependencies ; and in 
two or three years the most distant quarters of the globe 
will thus become more intimately connected with the 
main sources and springs of civilization and enterprise. 

The total number of steam-vessels in the world is pro- 
bably about two thousand, and of this number four-fifths 
belong to England and the United Stetes. This power 
became of vast extent before time and experience could 
point out the laws which were necessary for its due regu- 
lation, and for guarding against those casualties peculiar 
to its nature. In addition to the ordinary perils of the 
sea, steam-veszels are exposed to the danger of explosion 
and the accidents arising from defective machinery, to 
fire, and to collision with other vessels. The time has, 
however, now arrived when the observation of a few 
simple regulations by steam-boats should be compulsory 
on all persons connected with this class of vessels, by 
which means the loss of life would be no greater, nor 
perhaps eo great as in ordinary sailing craft, over which 
they have in some measure an advantage, as in the power 
of keeping off a lee shore, on which the force of the 
winds would drive a sailing vessel. . 

From a Report made to the Board of Trade, in 1839, 
it appears that in the preceding ten years the number of 
steam-boat accidents in the United Kingdom, as far as 
their number could be ascertained, was ninety-two, 
namely : forty wrecked or foundered, involving a loss of 
three hundred and eight lives ; twenty-three explosions of 
the boilers, by which seventy-seven lives were lost ; 
seventeen fires from various causes, only two lives being 
lost ; and twelve collisions, by which sixty-six persons 
perished. The loss of life in a crowded river, like the 
Thames, occasioned by steam-boats, or which oc- 
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the total loss of lives attributable to steam-boats in the 
ten years, and including all parts of the United Kingdom, 
was six hundred and thirty-four. In the wreck of the 
Rothsay Castle, one hundred and nineteen persons pe- 
rished ; in one case of collision sixty-two, and in one of 
explosion twenty-four persons lost their lives. 

The want of experience, science, and attention has 

occasioned still greater loss of life in the steam-boats in 
the United States of America. In the Report to Con- 
gress, already quoted, it is stated that to the end of the 
year 1838, there had been ninety-nine cases of boilers 
exploding ; twenty-eight of fire ; fifty-two cases in which 
the lose of the vessel was occasioned by “snags” and 
“ sawyera” in the rivers. The aggregate loss of life 
from these various causes was estimated at two thousand, 
and by many the number was thought to be much 
greater. The number of persons perishing in single 
casualties was also much greater than in England. In 
1837 the Monmouth came into collision with another 
steamer on the Mississippi, when three hundred lives 
were lost. By the explosion of the Oronoco, on the same 
river, in the same year, one hundred and thirty lives were 
lost: again, in the same year, also on the Mississippi, the 
Ben Sherrod took fire, and nearly one hundred and thirty 
persons perished, In the same year also the Home was 
shipwrecked on the coast of Carolina, and one hundred 
lives were lost. 
The adoption of even so simple a rule as that which 
is observed by carriages on the public highway would 
alone have prevented many accidents in both countries, 
and an inspection of the machinery by authorised per- 
sons would probably be a wise safeguard. There appears 
indeed to be no reason why steam-vessels should not be 
a safer means of water-transport than any other. 





Arabs in Mesopotamia.—W hatever virtues the Arabs of 
former times may have possessed, it is to be feared that few 
have descended to their progeny of these degenerate days, at 
least in those parts to which Europeans have had access. 
As the iniquitously acquired knowledge of our first parents 
opened their eyes to their nakedness, so the perception of 
his comparative poverty has awakened in the Arab’s mind a 
craving for riches,—a feeling which is directly subversive 
of the practice of either hospitality or generosity: because 
the easiest way—indeed, the only way—for one of his habits 
to acquire them, is by force and rapine, by taking the pro- 
perty of others; and, accordingly, the existence of these 
virtues is found proportionably rare. The same may be 
said of integrity and fidelity. The man who is unscrupulous 
as to the means of acquiring riches will pay litle regard to 
his promises or oaths. Accordingly, nothing is more com- 
mon than instances of Arab faiihlessness and treachery. 
The sacred tie of “ bread and salt” becomes an empty form 
which is easily evaded. The pledge given by one echiey is 
disregarded or broken, when it suits his purpose, in the 
person of his brother or his uncle, who declares his own in- 
dependence and right of plunder; and we hear even of a 
host, after entertaining travellers as his guests, and guard- 
ing them in safety on their journey to a peerings point, 
himself waylaying and stripping them. Courage, like many 
other qualities, is the child of circumstances, and flourishes 
in proportion as these call it forth, The stout resistance of 
the Ben-i-boo-Allee tribe to the British arms at Rausul- 
Khymah, the determined courage of Arab mercenaries in 
India on many occasions, and the daring (though often 
atrocious) exploits of the Wahabees, may serve as proofs, 
among many others that might be quoted, of Arab gallantry; 
yet so much is the reverse the case in the countres we are 
now speaking of, that the cowardly yet bullying character 
of the Arabs is notorious.—Fraser’s Travels in Koordistan, 





In all contentions between wit and violence, prudence 
and rudeness, learning and the sword, the strong hand took 
it first, and the strong head possessed it last.—J. Taylor, 








curred on board, amounted to forty in three years ; and 
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DRUIDICAL REMAINS.—No. II. 
(Continued from No, 535.) 
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[Druidical Circle.—Jersey. ] 


We now proceed to inquire what information we possess 
as to the origin and use of the circles of stone, on which 
points the Scriptures furnish us with many indications. 
The first positive mention of them in the sacred writings 
occurs not long after the delivery of the law from Mount 
Sinai, when the Israelites entered into a solemn covenant 
with God, and when Moses, to commemorate the event, 


built an altar of earth at the bottom of the mountain, and 
erected around it twelve stones, one for each of the twelve 
tribes. But a more striking example is that of the twelve 
stones taken up out of the bed of the Jordan, and set up 
in Gilgal. The object was then declared, “ That this may 
be a sign among you, that when your children ask in 
time to come, saying, What mean ye by these stones ? 
. then ye shall answer them, The waters of the Jordan were 
cut off, and these stones are for a perpetual memorial to 
the Israelites.’* The name Gilgal (a circle, a round, 
a wheel) seems evidently borrowed from the arrangement 
of the stones. At this place, thus rendered sacred as a 
memorial of the Divine support, we afterwards find all 
the more solemn acts of public business—religious, legis- 
lative, deliberative, and political—transacted. In the first 
book of Samuelt it is said, “ he went from year to year 
ir. circuit to Bethel [the place where Jacob set up a stone 
to commemorate his vision], and Gilgal, and Mizpeh 
[where stones were set up by Jacob and Laban in me- 
mory of their reconciliation], and judged Israel in all 
these places.” It is worthy of notice that at all the places 
of judgment here mentioned, stones had been pre- 
viously set up. Of the holy character of Gilgal the fol- 
lowing quotation is decisive: “Go down before me to 
Gilgal,” says Samuel to Saul, “ and behold I will come 
down to thee, to offer burnt offerings, and to sacrifice sa- 
crifices of peace offerings.” } At Gilgal Saul was inau- 
gurated as king; before “ Jehovah in Gilgal” Samuel 
hewed Agag in pieces; and it was here probably that the 
prophet Elijah resided, for we find him setting out from 
Gilgal with Elisha before his translation. Lastly, we 
find the earlier prophets directing their denunciations 
aguinst the idolatrous corruptions of which Gilgal was be- 
coming the seat. There are two incidental evidences of 
the originally sacred character of the circles worth men- 
tioning, as being drawn from such very different parts of 


* Josh., iv. 5-7 + Chap, vii., ver. 16. t 1 Sam.. x. 8. 





the world: one is, that Epiphanius, a native and resident 
of Syria, describes an open circle as a place of prayer 
formed by the ancient Samaritans; the other, that in 
Erse the name of the stone circles is clachan, and “ going 
to clachan ” is a phrase now commonly used among the 
Highlanders to express going tochurch. The history ot 
Gilgal, therefore, it may be seen from the preceding re- 
marks, is precisely what our antiquarians generally con- 
ceive to be the history of our own Druidical circles :—the 
immediate objects of their erection were in all probability 
generally connected with religious ideas or feelings; and 
being erected, their use afterwards for all important pub- 
lic purposes would be greatly desiderated, in order to in- 
vest the proceedings with the sacred character of the 
spot. ° 
As the civil uses of the circles appear to have long sur- 
vived the religious, we find much more precise informa- 
tion as to the first than as to the last. In the ‘Iliad,’ we 
find a remarkable passage very unfaithfully translated by 
Pope, and which is thus rendered by King, in his ‘ Muni- 
menta Antiqua :’ “The herald at length appeased the 
tumult; and the elders sat on, or at, rough hewn stones 
within a sacred circle.”” It may here be noticed, that the 
different height of the stones in different circles still stand- 
ing in our country, would justify the use of either word 
on or at. At Rollrich in Oxfordshire, and near Keswick 
in Cumberland, some of the stones in the circles are not 
much above two feet high. At Stanton Drew* in Somer- 
setshire, their height varies from eight to twelve feet in 
height ; and at Avebury the climax was reached, where 
the stones were, many of them, of the height of twenty 
feet. Czesar sayst the Gaulish Druids (whom he describes 
as imitators of those of Britain, and as deriving from the 
latter their customs and their science) at certain times of 
the year sat in a certain consecrated place, where they de- 
termined controversies, settled disputes, and gave judicial 
decisions as to murder, the rights of inheritance, the 
boundaries of land, &c. “The Icelandic writers tell us 
that such circles were called domh-ringr, that is, literally, 
doom rings, or circles of judgment, being the solemn 
places where courts were held of all kinds and dignities, 


* Foran account of the Druidical Remains at Stanton Drew, see 
‘Penny Magazine,’ vol. v., page 115 
+ In his ‘De Bello Gallico,’ lib, vi 
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from the national council down to the baronial court, or 
that of a common proprietor of land, for adjusting dis- 
putes between his villani and slaves.”* In Britain the 
Bardic successors of the Druids preserved to a considera- 
ble extent the ideas and usages of their predecessors, as 
we learn from the writings they have transmitted to us. 
According to Meagant, a bard of the seventh century, 
this race had their hill of legislation or sacred mount, 
where their ancient judges of the land decided the causes 
of the people. The following is from a poem by Cynd- 
dela: “* Bards were constituted the judges of excellence, 
and bards will praise thee, even Druids of the circle, of 
four dialects, coming from the four regions. A bard of 
the steep mount will celebrate thee, even Cynddela.” 


Again, “ It is my right to be master of song, being in a |" 


direct line of the true tribe—a bard of the enclosure.” 
Sir Richard Hoare, who adduces these p: es from a 
curious and interesting, work,t observes: “ All these al- 
lusions strongly prove that the circle, the enclosure, and 
the mount, such as we still see at Abury, Marden, and 
Stonehenge, were connected first with the Druidical, and 
afterwards with the Bardic system, and were made use of 
for the joint purposes of religion and judicature. The 
Druids officiated in them as ministers of religion and jus- 
tice. They were national edifices, constructed according 
to the rude fashion of the times, and at a period when the 
Deity was worshipped in the most simple and primitive 
manner, under the open canopy of heaven, not in stately 
covered temples.” } 

Many of the stone circles (the later ones, we presume) 
appear to have been constructed with reference to astro- 
nomical purposes. Cvesar says of the Druids, “They 
taught many things to their scholars concerning the stars, 
and their motion, concerning the magnitude of the world,” 
&c. According to King, certain of the perpendicular 
stones in many circles are carefully placed in or near the 
meridian of the spot, whilst others are placed »s cautiously 
exactly to the east and west of the centre. The circles 
themselves are generally placed on distinguished emi- 
hences: one, situated near the high summit of Cader 
‘dris, in Merionethshire, is, even to this day, known as 
the astronomer’s stones or circle. We quote Sir Richard 
Hoare’s view of the extent to which he conceives the stone 
circles might be used in this way, for could we but know 
that with accuracy and completeness, we should have an 
excellent idea of the amount of knowledge the Druids 
themselves really possessed of the science. “ By locking 
along the edges or sides of two opposite stones in the 
circle, certain determinate points, either in the horizon or 
at certain elevations above it, might at fixed times be 
marked out: from whence an observer might be enabled 
to ascertain precise points in the ecliptic or zodiac; and 
to ascertain more easily the varying distances of the 
planets from certain fixed stars ; and might by that means 
better observe their motions. At least such instruments 
might enable them to ascertain the identical places of 
the rising and setting of certain fixed stars: and to pre- 
serve the knowledge of the times of their rising and setting 
throughout the year; even when from their proximity to 
the sun they became invisible. At the same time also, 
by means of the different heights of the stone pillars, cer- 
tain and different altitudes, both in the meridian and in 
azimuths, might be observed in the heavens, aud though 
rudely, yet with some degree of precision be determined, 
by an observer standing at the opposite corresponding 
stone, on the verge of the circle (that is, at the opposite end 
of the diameter), and having his eye placed at a deter- 
minate height from the ground, either by means of a staff, 
or of some known mark in the side of the stone. They 
might also, by means of the combined effect of the relative 
position of the shadows of the several stones (which, when 

¢ Pinkerton, ‘ Description of Empires,’ 1802, 


* Davies’s ‘Mythology of the Druids.’ 
t ‘ Ancient Wiltshire,’ p. 112. 





compared with the situation of the stones themselves, would 
be varying almost every minute), the more accurately dis- 
tinguish the hours or portions of the day: and cause the 
sun and also the moon to become the more useful, for 
that very purpose for which, we are told in holy writ, 
the two great luminaries of the heavens were ordained ; 
that is, to be for signs and for seasons, and for days and 
years.””* 


[Druidical Circle at Darab.] 

It would be useless to mention even the names of the 
principal stone circles in Great Britain, they are so nu- 
merous, so well known, and so alike in their general cha- 
racter. But as an illustration of the identity of this 
kind of monuments wherever found with our own, we may 
refer to,that seen by Sir William Ouseley in the province 
of Furs in Persia, and which is shown in our engraving. 
This stands near Darab, in an extensive piece“of ground 
enclosed by an extremely wide and deep ditch, and by a 
bank of earth proportionably high. Some of the stones 
are said to be from twenty to twenty-five feet high; one 
in the centre is perhaps the tallest, and one towards the 
west resembles a table or an altar, being flat at the 
top, while under two or three are recesses or small ca- 
verns. Standing alone, but within the same enclosure, 
is the extraordinarily large upright stone shown beiow, 
which is at least twenty feet high, and is held in super- 
stitious veneration by the natives. In every essential 
feature—the enclosure, the circle and the central stone, 
the deep ditch and high bank, and the neighbouring stone 
erect—this Eastern remain coincides with those of our 
country. 


[ Druidical Stone in Persia.] 


HORSE ARMOURY IN THE TOWER.—XI. 
SIR HENRY LEE, 1590. 


Never was knight more truly imbued with the spirit of 
ancient chivalry than was Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley ; 
none, not even the old Spanish knight immortalised by 
Cervantes, ever strove more strenuously to fan its dying 
embers into a flame, and to awaken to deeds of daring 
and danger, familiar to their ancestors, the gallant spirits 


* «Ancient Wiltshire: South,’ p. 140. 
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of Elizabeth’s gay court, who were fast succumbing to 
the effeminacy of mere courtiers. Not that ‘Sir Henry 
disclaimed himself the name of courtier; he was a fre- 
quent attendant at court, and participated largely in its 
pleasures : in a galliard, or a pavin, or a measure, or m a 
coranto, he would foot it with the best of them ; nay, it 
is probable that he would not be found wanting even in 
the exciting movements of the French brawl. But to him 
such matters were only temporary relaxations; he con- 
sidered the more arduous duties of knighthood the more 
pleasurable, as well as the more honourable, and the 
endeavour to convince others of the justness of his views 
formed the principal business of his life. Of his youth 
we know little. He was born about the year 1531. and pro- 
bably spent his early days in the retirement of a country 
life, or in practising the exercises in which he afterwards 
so eminently excelled. After “ practising tilts and tour- 
naments,” he perfected himself in military affairs by 
engaging in the wars in Flanders. On his return he was 
appointed by Elizabeth master of the armoury, and in 
this capacity he formed a Society, consisting of twenty- 
five of the most distinguished gentlemen of the court, for 
the purpose of instituting annual exercises of arms in 
honour of the queen, for whom he constituted himself 
champion. He held the proud distincticn of champion 
or president of this society for several years, till at length, 
finding old age creeping upon him, he determined to 
resign in favour of George ear] of Cumberland, who was 
consecrated president and champion to the queen, with 
great ceremony, on the 17th of November, 1590, the 
anniversary of the queen’s accession. P 

Besides the brief notices of this ceremony detailed by 
our historians, there was published at the time in a curious 
tract, hy Sir W. Segur, entitled ‘ Honour, Military and 
Civil,’* a full account of the whole proceedings, to which 
a large chapter of the work is entirely devoted. From 
this we are enabled to present our readers with a “ full, 
true, and particular account” of the imposing ceremony. 
The scene of the events about to be recorded was the 
Tilt-yard at Westminster. Although in the month of 
November, the day was extremely serene, while the sun, 
darting its rays on the windows of the old Abbey, lighted 
up the building, and brightened the walls of the magni- 
ficent hall, not, as now, blackened with the smoke of a 
populous neighbourhood, but retaining still much of its 
original freshness. As the féte, for such it was, was to 
open with jousts and tournaments, the citizens of London, 
eager to escape for awhile from the smoke and business 
of the city, were at an early hour flocking to the scene, 
where galleries had been erected for the accommodation 
of the spectators. Except in those set apart for the 
nobility, for the lord-mayor and sheriffs, and for others 
whose rank or connection with the sports entitled them to 
such a distinction, seats in these galleries might be pro- 
cured on the production of that very general passport a 
gold piece. For some indeed, in the best situations, it 
was necessary to produce more than one of these pass- 
ports, but the excitement was so great that they were 
readily given for the accommodation, 

These galleries, consisting each of several tiers of 
seats, extended all round the Tilt-yard (occupying the 
site of what is now called Palace-yard); but long 
before the hour appointed for the sports to com- 
mence, they were crowded with spectators, many of 
whom had arrived at an early hour in the morning with 
the intention of securing a good place, and of waiting 
patiently for the eveuts of the day. But, as usual on such 
occasions, they had greatly miscalculated their powers of 
patience and endurance, and a few quarrels, got up for 
the purpose of passing the time more agreeably, now and 
then called for the interference of the yeomen-at-arms, 


_ *Reprinted in Nichols’s * Progresses of Queen Elizabeth ;’ and 
in Walpole’s * Miscellaneous Antiquities,’ No. 2, 
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But these were all settled peaceably, the parties having 
made themselves only just sufficiently angry to allow 
them to forget the long time they had been waiting im- 
patiently inactive ; and we believe no serious tumult dis- 
turbed the harmony of the day. 

When the time arrived for the queen to make her 
appearance, the scene was extremely enlivening, from the 
gay appearance of the galleries surrounding the lists, 
covered with coloured cloths fringed with gold, the 
splendid dresses of the ladies, and the no less sparkling 
costume of the gentlemen—for in those days black was 
not the uniform worn by the men on galas like these, but 
dresses of silk and satin, enriched with gold and silver 
embroidery and precious stones ; dresses, in short, adapted 
to a gay festival, and awakening no unpleasant remem- 
brances of funerals and mourning. Then the feathers 
attached to their caps waved in the air and fluttered in 
the breeze, giving au appearance of motion to the whole 
field of view. In the background the houses and trees 
were crowded with spectators, and even the masts of the 
barges and other vessels on the river were decorated with 
some living specimen of the genus homo. Amidst all 
this crowd the partizans of the soldiery glittered here and 
there, and awed the multitude into good behaviour ; 
while the martial music proceeding from the tents of the 
challengers to the approaching tilt, seemed to give a 
voice and tune to the deep hum of the assembled mass of 
human beings, which came over the field like the bass 
accompaniment to the music. 

We should delay too long the main business of the day 
were we to attempt to give any account of the tilt and of 
the various successes of the combatants; it will be only 
necessary to observe that the queen, seated under a 
canopy opposite the entrance to the hall, and surrounded 
by courtiers and maids of honour, graced the day with 
her presence ; that the knights, habited in armour richly 
engraved and gilded, appeared in the field with devices 
of the most grotesque and imaginative character ; that 
they did their devoirs gallantly, and to the admiration of 
even the precise criticism of the heralds; and that the 
people were rapturous in their plaudits at every well-run 
course, and seemed to be pleased with everything except 
the fact that none of the knights sustained any injury. 

At the termination of the jousts, in which Sir Henry 
Lee had well performed his part, that worthy knight pre- 
sented himself at the foot of tlie stairs leading to the 
queen’s gallery, with the intention of signifying his 
resignation of his post in favour of George earl of 
Cumberland. The quaint pamphlet of Sir W. Segur 
describes an incident which now took place, “ at which 
everybody greatly marvelled ;” for “the earth sodainely 
as it were opening, there appeared a pavilion of white 
taffaty set upon pillars of porphyry arched like unto a 
church, with many lamps burning,” and having the roof 
fretted with rich Gothic work and gilding. In this 
pavilion, or chapel, or temple, for by all these names was 
it designated, there was an altar covered with cloth of 
gold, and lighted by two large wax candles in rich can- 
dlesticks. On this were deposited “certain princely 
presents,” one of which was a veil curiously wrought and 
adorned with a border of precious stones, to be presented 
to the queen as a parting memorial from the knight now 
resigning his honourable office. Before the temple a 
pillar had been erected, entwined with an eglantine tree 
of gold, and surmounted by a crown. 

As Sir Henry Lee drew near to the queen’s throne, 
some musicians stationed in the temple sent forth a strain 
of enchanting sweetness, whilst Mr. Hales, “her ma- 
jesty’s servant, a singer, and a gentleman in that art excel- 
lent, and for his voice both commendable and admirable,” 
accompanied it with the following words, supposed to 
be addressed by Sir Henry Lee to the queen :— 

« My golden locks time hath to silver turn’d 

(Oh, time too swift, and swiftness never ceasing) ; 
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My youth: ’gainst age, and age at youth hath spurn’d ; 
But spurned in vaine—youth waineth by encreasing— 
Beauty, strength, and youth, flowers fading beene, 
Duety, faith, and love ate rovtes arid ever greene. 

My helmet now shall make an hive for bees, 

And lovers’ songs shall turne to holy psalms ; 

A man-at-artns must now sit on his knees, 

And feed on prayers that are old age’s almes. 

And so from court to cottage I depart, 

My saint is sure of myne unspotted hart. 

And when I sadly sit in homely cell, 

Til teach my swains this carrol for a song: 

Blest be the heattes that think my sovereign well, 
Cursed be the soules that thinke tv doe her wrong. 
Goddesse, youchsafe this aged man his right, 

To be your beadsman now, that was your knight.” 


At the conclusion of this song, Sir Henry advanced, 
and laid the veil, with other costly gifts, at her majesty’s 
feet, together with a cloak and safeguard set with but- 
tons of gold, on each of which was engraved the device 
of a distinguished friend, and on the lowest the sign 
“&c.,” “inasmuch as all his friends could not be in- 
cluded in so few designs.” He then repeated the burden of 
Mr. Hale’s speech or song, and declared that although his 
youth and strength had decayed, his duty, faith, and love 
remained perfect as ever; his hatids, he said, “ instead 
of wielding the lance, should now be held up in prayer 
for her majesty’s welfare; and he trusted she would 
allow him to be her beadsman, now thai he had céased to 
incur knightly perils in her service.” But the aor 
complimented him upon his gallantry, and though she 
allowed him the indulgence he prayed for on account of 
his age, she desired that he would attend the future 
annual jousts to direct the kuights in their proceedings, 
“ for indeed his virtue and valour in arms were declared 
by all to be deserving of command.” 

Sir Henry Lee then presented the Earl of Cumberland 
to the queen, and kneeling on one knee, humbly besought 
her majesty to accept the earl for her knight, to continue 
the yearly exercises, which he was compelled, from in- 
firmities of age, himself to relinquish. The queen gra- 
ciously accepting the offer, the esquires of the old knight 
presented his armour at the foot of the throne; while he 
put on his own person a side-coat of “black velvet, 
pointed under the arm, and covered his head (in lieu of 
a helmet) with a buttoned cap of the country fashiou.” 
He then assisted in fastening on the armour of the earl, 
and mounted him on his horse, amidst the discharge of 
artillery, the strains of martial music from the temple, 
the cheers of the nobles, and the loud huzzas of the 
people. 

Thus closed the public career of this honourable gen- 
tleman and gallant knight, pronounced by Mons. de 
Champigny (ambassador from Holland to Queen Eliza- 
beth) “ the most accomplished cavalier he had ever seeu.”’ 
The leading traits of his character, in his latter days, are 
probably accurately delineated by Sir Walter Scott, in 
* Woodstock,’ in which he is introduced with great effect, 
though not in strict accordance with chronological accu- 
racy, since Sir Henry died some years before the events 
recorded in that novel are supposed to have taken place. 
The hint for another principal character in the same 
work, the dog ‘ Bevis,’ was probably taken from an inci- 
dent in the life of Sir Henry recorded by his contem- 
porary, in which his life was saved by the sagacity of a 
faithful hound, who being one night in the knight’s 
chamber when one of his servants came to rob and murder 
him, seized the man by the throat, and saved his master. 
This animal is represented in two portraits of Sir Henry 
Lee, one mentioned by Walpole, the other formerly in the 
possession of Mrs. Sidney Leigh, of Chester, engraved in 
Pennant’s ‘ London.’ 

Sir Henry Lee died in 1611, at the age of 80, and 
was buried in the church of Quarendon, near Aylesbury. 





SKETCHES OF THE COASTS FROM siNCAPORE 
TO PEKIN. 
V.—COASTS OF QUANG-TONG AND FO-KIEN. 
(Coutinued from No, 536.) 

Tus other ports of Tchaou-tcheou-foo, besides Ching- 
hai, are Ampoh or Gan-po, Hai-ho or Hai-yang-hien, 
Kit-eo or Kee-yang-hien. There is a port also at the 
entrance of the Taou-ping river called Soakah or Shan- 
keo, much frequented by small craft (on account of the 
shallowness of the river’s mouth) from Ching-hai. Shin- 
tseun is also a walled town, situated on the left bank of a 
considerable river much frequented by fishing-boats. The 
inhabitants of all this district are over-crowded, in consé- 
quence of which great distress generally prevails. The 
authorities are held in some contempt ; insurrections are 
frequent; and numerous forts and walled places have 
been built to overawe them. Among these is that near 
Cup-chee (in the mandarin’s dialect, Kea-tze), partly 
eut out im the solid rock. It is situated at the 
bottom of a bay, the entrance of which is guarded by 
junks. Villages built of brick, amidst overshadowing 
trees, adorn the shore, the character of which all around 
is boldness and ruggedness. To the right of the town are 
extensive salt-works, consisting of an elevated bed of 
mud, where the sea-water is partially evaporated. 

The general aspect of the coast is barren and arid in 
the extreme. Scarce any rice is cultivated, but wheat, 
Barhadoes millet, and various kinds of vegetables, but 
especially the sugar-cane, are reared. Sugar indeed and 
salt form almost the only atticles of export. 

The excess of population above alluded to is 80 great 
that emigration is constant to out settlements in the 
Straits and to Borueo, where the Chinese are exclusively 
employed to work the mines. This is also the case in 
Fo-kien, whence vast numbers pass annually te Formosa 
or to Hainan, or are spread through Quang-tong province 
as barbers or servants. This superabundance of popula- 
tion has always been remarked, and the people have 
necessarily from this cause become maritime. Another 
but subordinate motive has been their distance from the 
course of inland water-communication with Pekin and 
the neighbourhood of Formosa, which has been called 
the granary of China. Among other of their imports 
from that island is sugar, which they sell northward at 
Ning-po, Shaug-hai, Teen-sin, and the maritime towns of 
Manchow Tartary, where they take in cargoes of peas 
and drugs. 

The two places of most commercial importance in 
Fu-kien (ihe neighbouring province to Quang-tong), are 
Amoy and Fou-tcheou-foo. The latter is situated on the 
banks of a river which is entered by a passage of similar 
nature and name (Woo-foo-moon), to the Bocca Tigris. 
There are on either side ruined forts, which, though use- 
less in a military point of view, add considerably to the 
picturesqueness of the scene. The river holds on a wind- 
ing course between wide amphitheatrés in the mountains 
cultivated in terraces to the very summit, and suddenly 
in the vicinity of Mingan (twelve miles from Woo-foo- 
moon) contracts to a channel of not more than a quarter 
of a mile, on each side of which the rocks rise precipi- 
tously to a height of several thousand feet. Here the 
scenery is highly beautiful: the rocks, shooting upwards 
like a wall from a long fringe of trees that wave their 
pendulous branches over the stream, appear almost to 
touch the blue canopy of the heavens; whilst beneath, 
many a sail and many a painted boat, crowded with pas+ 
sengers or loaded with the rich produce of the Indian 
Archipelago, slowly stem the current or dart, impelled by 
wave and oar towards the sea. 

A few miles above Mingan the wall of mountains 
recedes, and the river divides into two branches. Fol- 
lowing that flowing from the north, with a natrow plain, 
like the valley of the Nile, of the richest alluvial svil, 
luxuriant with vegetation on either side, a gay forest of 
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masts, fairy aud elegant country-houses with 
tiles of bright blue sparkling in the sun presently an- 


nounce the vicinity of Fou-tcheou-foo (nearly five miles 
from the sea). Here the bridge across the river has 
thirty-three arches and is four hundred and twenty yards 
in length by fourteen wide. A considerable portion of the 
latter is occupied by temporary shops, and the bridge is 
really a very fine sight, although it falls far short of the 
description of Du Halde, in whom it has a hundred 
arches. In nothing perhaps have the Jesuits exaggerated 
so much as in their accounts of the Chinese bridges. 
That at Chin-Cheu was by them said to be eleven hun- 
dred paces in length, built without arches, of a deep blue 
stone, &c. Other bridges of single stones have been 
celebrated by them, but more modern research has 
scattered the illusion, and most of the Chinese bridges 
have dwindled into long causeways. In general the 
characteristic of a Chinese bridge is not solidity but pret- 
tiness, and as labour is of little value, the slightest ma- 
terials are often fashioned with the most scrupulous care. 
In the youth of nations men rear stupendous buildings 
destined to be co-lasting with the state itself, but in their 
old age toys are their only productions, as though the 
slightest edifices would last the few years they have to 
endure. This latter principle now governs all their under- 
takings, and the grand canal (opened about a.p. 1280), 
were it not continually repaired, would soon demonstrate 
this theory by sweeping away the contemptible barrier of 
earth and rubbish which néw confines it, whereas the 
boundary wall, built when the empire was just emerging 
from obscurity near two thousand years ago, still subsists, 
and if it be partially ruined, it is because the empire it 
was raised to protect is fast sinking to decay. 

Fou-tcheou-foo is particularly celebrated for its exten- 
sive commerce, the fertility of its environs, and the magni- 
tude of its river, which wafts the largest junks to its very 
walls. The hills around it are covered with cedar, 
orange, and olive trees, and far to the north a tall range 
of mountains forms the division of the province from that 
of Che-Kiang, the road to which passes through a defile 
defended by a gate and a numerous guard of soldiers. 

The sugar made at this town is excellent, and dried 
fruits are exported thence to all parts of the empire, 
among which is a delicious species of orange, whose pulp, 
easily loosened from the skin, has the flavour of the mus- 
cadine grape and is admirable for preserves. But the 
principal trade is with Che-Kiang, numberless vessels 
from whose ports arrive daily, to fetch black cloth, sails, 
wood, timber, and tobacco. Tea also, the staple produce, 
though not a legal article of export, is carried away in 
spite of all prohibitions, for the mandates of his imperial 
majesty are not disobeyed by Europeans only. 

Besides the articles above mentioned, the province of 
Fo-kien produces musk and precious stones, silk and 
cotton ; iron also, and mercury and pewter, but as to the 
gold and silver which its hills are supposed to contain, 
there is an express prohibition to prevent their being 
sought for. This prohibition however does not seem to 
extend to all the provinces, for silver mines are worked 
in Yun-nain, great quantities of which were, until lately, 
brought to Lintin to exchange for opium. 

The mountains are nearly everywhere cut into amphi- 
theatres and terraces one above another, which in some 
places are entirely devoted to rice-cultivation, the requisite 
water for which is raised through long pipes of bamboo 
passing up the sides of the hills and projecting across 
glens and gullies in the mountains. These bamboos are 
also used by the Chinese to make chairs and tables, and 
grow along the many rivers, watercourses, and streams 
with which the province abounds. 

Fo-kien is the smallest but the richest of all the pro- 
vinces of China, for not only are there here to be met 
with most of the productions found in other parts of the 
empire, but its extensive commerce with Japan, the 
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Philippines, Formosa, &c., contributes to increase its 
riches. 

One of its ports is Chin-Cheu (in lat. about 24° 54’ N, 
and long. 118° 40’ E.). The town and harbour lie at 
the bottom of the bay, on the western side. The harbour 
is cut off from the bay by a long narrow neck of land, 
from which a lofty square pagoda rises. Over this the 
crowded masts of the trading junks appear, showing that 
the place is one of no mean trade. One of the Pree 
articles of export is sugar-candy, for the manufacture of 
which the place is famous. This sweetmeat is som@times 
sold in powder, when it is adulterated with a peculiar 
species of gypsum esteemed wholesome by the Chinese. 

But the port most known to Europeans is Amoy, where 
also a very extensive native commerce is carried on. The 
harbour or road is protected from all winds, ex by the 
mainland, partly by the island Amoy, and partly by 
other lofty islands, one of which is very curious, being 
perforated like a vast window and showing the seas and 
the rocky coast beyond. On the large island there is a 
temple looking towards the harbour. It is situated on a 
small turfy plain, sloping in front to the sea and behind 
towards lofty mountains. Before it lies the vast and 
deep sheet of water in the harbour flowing through nu- 
merous channels and surrounded on all sides by the 
richest verdure. There are several other pagodas on the 
island, among which is one very remarkable, known by 
the name of the Pagoda of the Ten Thousand Stones. It 
stands on the brow of a hill, and around it are scattered 
innumerable rocks and stones of all sizes and shapes 
confusedly disposed as though they had been showered 
there from the clouds. In these the bonzees have worked 
many caves and grottoes and pleasant covered seats for 
their own recreation. The whole has an air of rural 
simplicity. which, contrasted with the usual gaudiness of 
Chinese works, is exceedingly pleasing and delightful. 
In another part of the island is a rocking-stone, of about 
forty tons in weight, yet moveable by the slightest touch. 

Tchang-tcheou-foo is situated on a river flowing into 
the bottom of the bay of Amoy. Below it is a bridge of 
thirty-six arches with a double row of shops and houses. 
This town has sensibly increased in riches and importance 
since the colonization of Formosa, whence it imports, 
among other articles, sugar, rice, and camphor ; indeed 
without that island the population would be starved; but 
as this is an opening for their enterprising spirit, the 
Amoy merchants are continually increasing in riches. 
Such as cannot set their capital afloat at home visit all the 
principal cities of the empire, from whence they either 
send large remittances or return annually with the profits, 
in order that in their old age they may come to die in 
their native land ; for whatever honour or riches a Chinese 
may obtain, he counts them as nothing if he cannot return 
and enjoy them in his birth-place. 

Tchang-tcheou was one of the cities that held out longest 
against the Tartars upon their conquest of China. It 
was taken by the invader, but recovered by Koshinga, 
who however again lost it after a bloody siege. The 

rincipal street is adorned with triumphal arches, and it 
is strongly walled. The town on the island Amoy is also 
fortified and strongly garrisoned. In the year 1645 the 
Dutch landed and attempted to take the place by treache: 
and surprise. They succeeded in entering the town wit 
three hundred men, but spreading about and making too 
free with intoxicating liquors, the inhabitants, who had 
fled, returned and put them all to the sword. The Chinese 
have an inscription on the face of a smooth rock at the 
entrance of the harbour to commemorate this event. 


(To be continued.) 
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